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“The Friend.” 
THE WATCHMAN. 4l. 
If the testimonies of the Society of Friends 
held forth to the world, as we maintain 
them to have been, under the immediate in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit, they must bear 
all the marks of profound wisdom, they must 
have a worthy object, and be perfectly adapted 
to the purpose in view: and we need not hesi- 
tate to try them by these tests, and to abide 
the result of an impartial investigation. 
Perhaps there is not one among them that 
has subjected us to more ridicule and con- 
tempt. than the testimony tinst extrava- 
gance and superfluity in dress. Its seeming | 
pharisaical character is a constant theme of | 
reproach, with even sincere professors of | 


were 


aga 


other religious denominations; its serious war- | 


inexhaustible 
men of the 


fare with seeming trifles, the 
source of wit and ridicule to 
world. 

A simple statement of the nature of that | 
testimony, of the origin of our peculiar cos- 
tume, and of the character and magnitude of 
the evils which we aim to check, will furnish | 
the best and most becoming apology for our 
singularity. 

It is the common belief of the Christian | 
world that our religion requires us to with- 
draw from the eager pursuit of pleasure and 
ambition, and to devote ourselves chiefly to 


those duties which spring from our relations | 


to the Almighty. 

So far therefore as a modest and simple | 
dress is an index of the serious mind within, | 
the Society of Friends has in its practice | 
only followed the example of Christian disci- 
ples in all ages. The estrangement of the 
mind from earthly vanities, follows as a ne 
cessary effect, its occupation by heavenly de- 
sires. Those ornaments which cease to pleas se 
because the approbation of the vain is no| 
longer coveted, are cast aside, and our rai-| 
ment is chosen because of its simplicity, its 
usefulness and convenience, 
to be assimilated in appearance to 
whom we seck to resemble in reality. 

The form of the dress worn by our Society 
13 altogether accidental. It was the costume 


those 


SEVENTH DAY, 


because we wish | 








,of grave and respectable people in the time 
of the commonwealth, and being worn by the 
founders of the community, was naturalfy 
| adopted by those who joined im their fellow- 

ship. It isa mistake to suppose that there 
has been at any time a superstitious attach- 
ment to that partic ular fashion; for the cos- 
tume has gradually changed in many particu- 
lars, and given way to simpler and more 
convenient modes. In fact, a fashion that is 
recommended by its utility, or simplicity, or 
healthfulness, seldom fails slowly and gra- 
|duaily to work its way into our Society, 
far as to modify the existing usage. 

But when the primitive Friends bore their 
testimony against the vain and changing 
fashions of the age, they had no other choice 
before them than to cause their children to 
adhere to the simple form which they had 
adopted for themselves. ‘There was no suf- 
ficient reason for changing that form, and it 
has therefore been handed down, modified 
[ have described, to the present day. 

A community governed by the views above 
stated, remaining stationary where all around 
is changing, necessarily becomes singular in 


50 


g, 
its garb ; ; and, while it thus exposes itself to 
the sneers and imputations before referred to, 
these very peculiarities come to be among 

| the safeguards of its institutions. They fortify 

against many of the temptations by which 

‘youth is assailed, and while they form in 
some measure an obstacle to an extensive 

| and intimate intercourse with the world, they 
tend to concentrate the affections within the 
circle to which similarity of habits and man- 
ners, no less than of principles attract the 
mind. 


We need not, however, rest the defence of 
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an opinion that a principal use for which the 
Society of Friends was raised up, was to ex- 
hibit to the world a practical exemplification 
of principles of the utmost importance to the 
well being of mankind. It appears to me 
that the spectacle of a Christian community, 
sound in faith, and exemplary in morals, the 
members of which pursue the even tenour of 
a virtuous life, and maintain their principles 
inviolate, as invincible in the patience with 
which they bear, as in the steadfastness with 
which they protest against wrong, must be 
the most powerful means of exciting the at- 
tention of enquirers after truth, of awakening 
mankind to a sense of the abuses and usurpa- 
tions of power, and gradually preparing 
the world for the reception of principles, 
which, in its present condition, are perhaps 
of unattaimable excellence. Such appear to 
me to be the means appointed under the 
Christian dispensaticn, for the peaceful re- 
generation of social institutions, for the great- 
est and most and effectual of all 
revolutions—a change in the individual ele- 
ments of natienal character. 

When I investigate the causes of 
folly and depravity, and compute the amount 
of both, which are fairly imputable to the 
one before us, I do not doubt that it is little 
inferior in magnitude to intemperance itself. 
And it is on this account, as well as others, 
that I regard the discipline and doctrine of 
our Society on this subje ct'as eminently im- 
portant. A faithful adherence to the simpli- 
city and plainness of our garb, in the spirit 
in which it was adopted by our ancestors, is 


noiseless 


human 


a standing protest to the world against those 


‘our singularity upon these views, for it may | 


be advocated on higher and broader grounds. 


The passion for personal ornament bears al- | 


}most the same relation to vanity, that the 
love of monev does to selfishness. It is that 
one of the shapes in which human vanity ex- 
| hibits itself, that takes the strongest hold on 
the heart, and is the most extensively evil in 
its influences upon the world; and it is there- 
fore in almost every breast one of the first 
conquests to be made in the Christian war- 
lfare. When we survey, moreover, the ex- 
-| travagance into which it leads vast multitudes 
of the giddy and the vain, the profligacy and 
| prostitution which are practised to obtain the 
means of gratifying this ruling passion, the 
}old age of poverty and pauperisin which fol- 
lows: it among the labouring 


classes, and the 
selfishness, the religious inse asibility and envy 
| that attend its sway in all ranks, we cannot 
doubt that it is the duty of every Christian 
to endeavour to narrow its dominion. 

I have, on some former occasion, expressed 


evils, and cannot fail at length to be effective. 

Let us not then be disheartened by the 
slow progress of this and the other testimo- 
nies we uphold. It is the perseverance in a 
long continued course of faithfulness that will 
work the revolution. The hour will come to 
this, as it has to other of our testimonies that 
after long 


neglect are now zealously and 
widely maintained. The wise and the good 


of all ranks and sects will band together to 
support it, and men will wonder at tue apathy 
with which their ancestors viewed the evil. 
To form an adequate idea of the injurious 
efiects of the passion that has been here 
spoke n of, we have only to suppose the sums 
lavished in idle eee on dress, and furniture, 
and equipage, to be an annual appropriation 
for the relief a unavoidable calamity, for 
the promotion of general comfort and intelli- 
gence, in aid of plans of philanthropy, or for 
the encouragement and perfection of the use- 
ful arts and sciences. With what an acee- 
lerated pace would the world start onward 
the career of improvement, and how vast an 


|amount would be added to the solid happiness 
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of life! Humanity would be the gainer, not | so powerfully as he expected, he repeated the las a ready conveyance to the water, and the 


only by thus having the streams that nourished | dose. 


pride and envy, and other evil passions, turned 


other as a shelter for the cattle. V ery few 


The lime which R. Barclay generally made | of the fences at Ury are composed of stones, 


| 
into new and useful channels, but by virtuous | use of, was imported at Stone haven from Lord | ‘notwithstanding the superabundance of that 


desires 
those evil ones, and thus augmenting greatly 
the general impulse of the human “mind to- 
wards good and virtuous objects. 





Account of the late Robert Barclay, Esq. of 
Ury, a celebrated agriculturist. 


Extracted from Robertson's Agricultural Survey of xincer-| 
dineshire 


(Continued from page 34 


» various 





4. Application of Lime. 
and expensive operations of draining, 
ploughing, and removal of stones, immediately 
followed the application of lime. Previous to 
the era of R. Barclay, the use of lime as a 
manure was, in this county, very circum- 
scribed, though not altogether unknown in| 
this respect; but, in these days, its powers 
appear to have been overrate od. This may be | 
inferred from the practice which then pre- 
vailed, of sowing it over the surface by the 
hand from a sheet, by which means a few 
bushels were made to overspread an acre. | 
The effect which this meagre sprinkling had | 
upon the soil, is not indeed stated; but it! 
could not have been considerable. There is, | 
however, more reason to admire than to/t 
despise, in this particular, the exertions of | 
those ancient husbandmen, when we reflect | 
on the state of the roads at the time, by which 
the carriage of three bushels in a bag, on the | 
back of a horse, was a work of greater labour | 
than now to bring, on a cart, three bolls. It 
may be remarked also, that the thin staple of | 
earth which they had to manure, would re- 
quire a proportional less quantity to produce | 
an effect. 


sige = 


.“ 2s.; from which it rose, penny by penny, to the cattle ; 


trench- |: 
|is only a seeming, not a real cheapness; for | the cattle properly confined. 


| years it did not exceed 1000 bolls; in other 


and affections taking the place of} Elgin’s limeworks, at Charleston on the Frith | material, which lay originally at hand upon 


of Forth. Stonehaven may be about a mile | every ridge. But the stones, there, were little 
and a half, at an average, from the different | calculated for building, being ali round, water- 
fields to which it was to be applied. This| worn bullets, very inapplic able to a wall of 
easy distance of land-carriage was a favour-|any description, either with or without mor- 
able circumstance to his improvements, and |\tar. Most of the thorn fences have thriven 
almost the only favourable one that attended | exceedingly. They are, in fact, too luxuriant, 
The price of lime was, at first, only | some of them being little less than twenty 
s. 11d. the boll: it was afterwards increased | fect high. This height gives excellent shelter 
but has a bad effect upon the 
till it came to 2s. 5d., which was the highest | hedges themselves, as the lower part, being 
rate that R. Barclay had ever to pay. These | | too much overshaded, becomes open and un- 
all seem moderate rates, when compared with | | fencible, and requires much care, by the ap- 
3s. 8d., the present price (in 1807). But this | plication of paling from time to time, to keep 
It has been re- 
if we = compare the different prices of lime | marked, in general, on this branch of R. Bar- 
with the prices of labour or of grain, at the|clay’s meliorations, that his fences have been 
different periods, there can be little doubt | more accurately constructed, and more atten- 


‘that twenty-three pence in 1760 was fully | tion paid to the rearing of them, in the latter 


equal in value to forty-six pence in the pre-| 
sent year. 

As R. Barclay applied lime to 903 acres 
on this estate, and limed about thirty acres a 


part of his improvements, than in the begin- 
ning—a circumstance which ought to be ex- 
pected, as his hedgers would naturally become 
j more expert, and perform the operations more 
second time, and all at the rate of sixty bolls | correctly, the longer they were accustomed 
an acre, on an average, the quantity alto-|to the work. 
gether thus made use of will bé found to} A circumstance in the construction of the 
amount to 55,780 bolls; and this, at 2s. 2d., | gates is worthy of notice, which is, that the 
the medium rate of price per boll, will amount | horizontal bars are set edgeways up and 
to 6064/. 10s. as the prime cost of the lime. | down, and thus afford, by their position, the 
R. Barclay’s importation of lime was not, | greatest strength from a given weight of 
every year, in equal quantities. In some | wood. This may seem so obviously the best 
mode, as to require no particular remark ; 
years there were more than 2000 imported ;| yet it is astonishing how little such minutie 
and, one year, the importation is stated at|are attended to. 
4000 and upwards,—thus varying as the ex-| 6. Rotation of Crops.—After the lands 
igence of the case required. In like manner, | were brought into tilth, and had a due appli- 
| his successor, who inherits a goodly portion | cation of ‘lime, R. Barclay’s first crop was 
of his father’s ardour and energy of mind, | oats; after which began his general rotation 


But, be this as it may, the soil ‘had in one year, lately, as much land under of a four years’ course—1. Turnips ; 2. Bar- 


formed by R. Barclay, being so much deeper |a course of improvement, as to require an ley; 3. Clover and other grasses; 4. Wheat; 


than the general soil of the ‘country, required 
a more liberal allowance of lime, and he gave | 
it a more liberal allowance accordingly. He 
never applied less, in any case, than forty 
bolls of shells to the acre, but more generally 
from fifty to seventy bolls ; so that the average 
may be justly stated at sixty bolls to the 
English acre. In one particular case, viz. in 
his garden, which he had trenched to the 
depth of five feet, he applied no less than at 
the rate of five hundred bolls to the acre ;—a 
quantity probably more than enough to satu- 


rate the whole mass; and, of course, a mis- | 


application, so far as the excess might extend. 
The boll here specified is what is “called the 
water measure (from being used on ship- 


board), or Stonehaven barley measure, of | provement. 


thirty-three Scotish pints to the firlot, or 
one hundred and thirty-two to the boll.* 


the different corn fields, enclosures can make | to the English acre. 


importation of 6000 bolls of lime-shells at | then turnips as at first. 
once. Though wheat is stated as the last in the 
5. Enclosing.—When R. Barclay succeed- | course, T shall begin with it—as part of the 
ed to Ury, there was not a single enclosure | culture bestowed on it, in the course of the 
on the whole estate. Indeed, in a country | rotation, was preparatory to the crop of tur- 
where artificial grasses are unknown, and | nips \ which followed. 
where the only pasture among the arable | Wheat.—This was sown on one furrow 
lands consists of wastes, baulks, ‘and marshes, | from lea after the clover, the ground being 
scattered in various directions, of every size, | previously dunged at the rate of twelve three- 
and in every kind of irregular shape, among | horse cart- loads of well made farm- yard muck 
The time of tillage was 


/no part of the system. In fact, they could be | from the first of October to the middle of 


of no use; for no beneficial application of | November ; the quantity of seed nine pecks 
them could be effected. A country enclosed | to the acre, or about two and one third Win- 
must always be a country that, in other re-| chester bushels. The produce varied consi- 
spects, has undergone some degree of im-|derably, according to the seasons. It was, in 
|some years, not more than five bolls; in other 

R. Barclay, in the course of improving his years, it was ten: but on an average of years, 
| lands to the extent already stated, caused | it amounted to about six bolls and a half, or 


This bountiful application of lime seems to! them to be enclosed, field by field, as soon as | twenty-seven and a half Winchester bushels, 


have had the desired effect ; 


for, during the | the previous melioration had taken place. | 


from the English acre. The measure here 


whole time of R. Barclay’s practice, w rhich The whole estate is divided into fifty-two en-| understood is by the Stonehaven peas firlot of 


extended to a period of thirty-eight years, he | closures of 


various sizes, from fifteen to| twenty-two Scotish pints; being thus about 


never had occasion to apply lime a second | thirty-five acres, with only four fields below | three and a half per cent. more than the Lin- 


time, except in two instances, in which, as/the first size, and five that are above the| lithgow standard. 


the first application did not seem to operate 





* The boll is rather more than four bushels. 


R. Barclay, by the time 
 ssoond. The least field is of four acres, and | his improvements had extended over most of 
the largest of sixty. The fences are almost|his lands, had, in some years, 130 acres in 
| all of ditch and thorn hedge ; the one serving | wheat. 
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Turnips.—R. Barclay having applied the | remainder to be eaten on the ground. On the| they had a small quantity of hay in racks. 
dung to the preceding crop of wheat, left no- | inferior parts of the field, however, he left the | Both flakes and racks were movable, and 
thing to be performed to the turnip land but | whole to be thus consaned by the cattle oro carried from field to field, and from 
the tillage only. This gave him a great ad. | sheep, (afterwards mentioned, ,) which con- ee to place in the same field, as occasion 
vantage in the operations of that busy seed | tinued on the spot while the crop lasted. By| required. These wedders were disposed of 
time, in which celerity in the progress is fre- \this method, the least fertile portions of the | from time to time, as they got into condition; 
quently more conducive to the prosperity of |lands were rendered, for the succeeding crop, | beginning by the first of January, and con- 
the crop than any other circumstance. | nearly as productive as the very best. | tinuing till the first of April; by which time 

The ground, being brought into a complete | These cattle were never fed in houses or in| the whole were sold off. The price was from 
state of pulverization by frequent ploughings, | stalls, but at all times in the open fields, to} |14s. to 16s. each, and the weight from thir- 
was sown, in the first and second weeks of | which the turnips were carted, and spread | teen to fourteen lib. the quarter ; the advance 
June, by broadcast, at the rate of one pound | over the surface ; and there enriched, by the | upon the price having arisen more from the 
weight of seed to the acre. This fashion of| manure dropt, other parts of the grounds, to|rise in the value of mutton in the market, 
sowing the seed, R. Barclay had learned in| an extent equal to half of that on which the) than from any advance in the weight of the 
Norfolk, and persevered in it to the last; and, | turnips were produced. ‘This practice, how- | animal. 
from the very abundant crops which he al- ever, is not applicable to every situation. The| i. Barclay had also a flock of from 250 to 
ways raised, it has become matter of doubt ' general inclemency of the winter season would | 300 breeding ewes, which he kept generally 
with some people, whether to sow broadcast,| render out-doors’ feeding impracticable inj}on the unimproved part of the estate, but 
or in drills, the now general practice, be the| most cases. But the lands of U ry having a| brought occasionally, in severe weather in 
most judicious and advantageous method. | | hanging exposure, open only to the south, and | winter, to get a share also of the turnips. 
The greatest objection, perhaps, to the broad- intersected by diflerent glens or hollows, are About sixty. or seventy of the oldest of these 
cast system, arises from the difficulty, in that remarkably well shelte red from the storm,|were kept on the turnips the whole season 
mode of culture, of cleaning the land from | from whatever direction it may come; and | over, till they had reared their lambs, which 
weeds, as it admits of aid, neither from ma-|care was taken to shift the cattle from field | were in general so early ready, as to be sold, 
chinery, nor from the power of animal |to field as the weather required. ‘The lands, | from the end of March to the beginning of 
draught, to assist in the operation; but all | too, are particularly dry; so that no bad con-| May, at from 10 to 12s. each—reckoned a 
must be performed by manual labour alone. | sequence, from poaching, can arise either to|high price then, about the year 1780. His 
R. Barclay’s land, however, was previously | them or to the cattle. | method of rearing these lambs was somewhat 
so fully pulverized, and so free of all weeds,| This lot of cattle was fattened off in the|singular. They were kept constantly in the 
either from root or by seed, that very little | course of the winter, and sold, from time to | straw-yard, among clean litter, and under the 
hoeing was required. The only thing almost |time as they were ready, to butchers from | shelter of a shed; but the dams were turned 
to be done, in his fields, was to set off the | Aberdeen, at from 15/. to 18/. each, then out to the fields to pick up their food among 
turnips, by thinning, to a proper distance ; a| | weighing from fifty to seventy-two stones a/the turnips, from which they were brought 
work, indeed, that required no little dexterity. | | head. Some of a larger kind, bred by him- | home twice a day, and all night to give suck. 
R. Barclay, however, had his people so well | self, were, after the turnips were done, kept | By this means, the lambs were always kept 
trained to this nice operation (in which he | /on upon the grass till aboot the end of June, under shelter from bad weather, which no 
wus remarkably expert himself,) that they ‘when, weighing from eighty to eighty-four | doubt contributed to their thriving, and made 
could, each of them, go over half an acre in| stones each, they were sold at from 201. to| them sooner ready for the market. After the 
a day ; so that, although he sometimes had | 211. a piece. | turnips were all consumed, these ewes were 
130 acres in turnips, the work of thinning,| R. Barclay had another set of cattle of an|turned to the pastures during the summer, 
which was constantly done by the hoe, was inferior sort, which he bought in, in the month | where they got fat gene rally by the end of 
always accomplished in due season. The | ‘of October yearly, to about the number of| July, or beginning of August, when they 
crop, in consequence of thus meeting with no | | four score. They were generally three years | were sold at about 12s. each. 
neglect, prospered exceedingly ; and the plants | old rising four, weighed from thirty to forty} The labour required in this system of feed- 
set off by three different operations—first at | stones, and cost from 7. to 81. each. These | i ing was wonderfully little. Three men, with 
three, then at six, and lastly at twelve inches | were put into the straw yard, for the purpose |two carts and four horses, served for the 
distance, turnip from turnip—soon filled the | of consuming straw and making muck. They | whole purpose of carting off the turnips. One 
whole surface, and grew to be a crop of from! were, however, brought out occasionally to; man drove them off, with three horses in the 
thirty to forty-five ‘tons weight the English | the turnip fields, and had a picking from those | cart to the different places where they were 
acre. ‘he crop would indeed sometimes ex- 'left by the larger oxen. They got from time |to be spread. Two remained on the field, 
ceed the last, but never fell short of the first | to time a larger share, in proportion as the | pulling the roots, and packing them into the 
of these quantities. This vast supply of green | greater cattle were sold off; till, in the end,|cart that remained with one horse. When 
food was consumed in two ways—in the fat-| when the turnip crop was all expended, they | the carter returned with the empty vehicle, 
tening of cattle, and the feeding of sheep. |were put on the pastures, and completed |he left it with the horse in the shafts, to be 

‘atitle.—Of cattle, R. Barclay had two sets. | their feeding by the months of June or July, filled in its turn, and with the two tracers 
One set of from five to seven years old, and | when they weighed from forty to fifty stones, ! now yoked before the other horse in the full 
weighing, each, from forty to sixty stones, at!and were sold at from ten guineas to 12/. | cart, set off, in full strength, with the loading. 
sixteen lib. to the stone Amsterdam, was each. |In this manner they wrought from morning 
bought in annually, in the months of July and} Sheep.—R. Barclay bought in about 300) to night; taking care always to leave the two 
August. The number of this class was from} wedders yearly, in the month of October, | carts full at night, to be early distributed in 
sixty to seventy, which were picked up in the | from the highlands of Banfishire, by the wa-|the morning, before a new supply could ar- 
different fairs in the county or neighbourhood, | ter of Avon, i in the parish of Kirkmichael. | rive. Two men more were sufficient to tend 
at from 10 to 12/., a piece. They were first | These were a healthy and hardy black-faced | the whole quantity of sheep. 
laid upon his clover fields, then oa after-grass | breed, weighed about twelve lib. a quarte r,| Barle Y- —This succeeded in rotation; and, 
from the first cutting; and in the course of jand cost about half a guinea a piece. They/|from the fine order into which the land was 
the season had also a range over the whole! were first pastured upon the stubble grounds | previously put, never failed to be a good crop. 
stubble land, till about the middle of October, | and after grass, till they learned to eat turnips ,| The quantity of seed was eight pecks (about 
when he beg: in to draw the turnips for them, | which were daily portioned out to them till | three and one sixth Winchester bushels), and 
from the different fields or enclosures under | they fed upon them freely. After this, they|the produce about seven bolls (about forty- 
that crop. His method was, to draw alter-| were taken from the pastures entirely, and | | four bushels) at an average, the English acre. 
nately from one half to two thirds of the sur-| put into the turnip fields, where they fed in| The firlot from which the barley boll is mea- 
face on the best of the land, and to leave the | flakes erected for the purpose, and in which| sured contains, in the vicinity of Ury, thirty- 
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three Scotish pints, which is about six per 
cent. above the Linlithgow standard. 


It was with this crop that the seeds were | 


sown for the succeeding clover crop, at the 
rate of a bushel of rye-grass seeds, and from 
ten to twelve lib. red clover. 
Such were the quantities used when the land 
was intended to be one year only in grass; 
but when it was meant to remain for pasture, 
there was added a portion of white and yel- 
low clover, together with 
seeds. 


of the seed 


some rib-grass 
To be continued.) 
For “ The Friend.” 
AN INCIDENT. 

I was witness recently to the chastisement 
of a coloured man in our streets by a white 
person whom I took to be his master. The 
occasion I did not learn. Perceiving some 


| progress. 


THE FRIEND. 


| unde r my observation. 
|some months ago, that was not much used, 
my attention was attracted to a web suspended 


from the ceiling, the proprietor of which (a| 


small slightly made spider,) was sitting in 
one corner of it, apparently in a torpid state ; 
and about six inches from her, a dark brown 
ball, about the size of a large pea, was in- 
geniously secured in the web, and it was this, 
perhaps, more than any tenderness for the 
poor little insect, which staid my hand in the 
use of the brush, that enemy ‘to all spider 
felicity, for I felt a curiosity to watch its 
After paying it several visits, 


|found on the third morning that the ball bad 


disturbance between two well-dressed men, I | 


stopped on the opposite side of the way, and 
presently saw one striking the other in the 


face with his fist, in a very angry, vindictive | 


manner. ‘The coloured man, whose appear- 


ance was older than his master, and quite | | 


as respectable, after receiving several cufis, 
walked up the street, as if he was des- 


increased as I thought to double its size, but 
a closer poorest proved my mistake, for | 
instead «¢ 
pwc as its contents a quantity of tiny 
spiders, not larger than the head of a pin, 
and I should suppose fifty or sixty in number. 
Wishing to ascertain whether the old spider 
was really dead or not, [ touched with a stick 
the furthermost end of the web so as to loosen 
it from its hold and shake the whole fabrie ; 
and now it was, for the first time, 
little housewife showed ‘herself to be all alive 


i her cares; she started up, turned round 
}several times very quickly, and then ran up 


patched on some errand; but had not gone | 
far before he was recalled. He returned 


with all obedience, but it was to allow his 
white owner to vent his passion a little fur- 
ther by inflicting a few more blows in his 


down the street with all the pride of an 


to her large family and moved about rapidly 


among them as if giving her orders; be this | 
some kind of | 


as it may, there seemed to be 
understanding between them, for away they 


ry bu | all scampe red to the broken part of their do- | 
face. The slave-holder, then satisfied, walked | 


Eastern tyrant, his countenance flashing con- | 


tempt and disdain on all around him, who | | 


might dare to question his right to treat a 
human being, better than himself, as if he| 
were a brute. Such occurrences are to be re- 
gretted ; 
lour of the skin does not destroy the feelings 
of men, we may suppose that revenge burns 
in the bosom of the injured, and were it not 
for the restraints of an overmatch in force, it 
would soon reek itself in the 
the oppressor. 


the ground ; : 
hand against him. 


fess, while I pitied the littleness of the tyrant, 


it raised feelings of indignation against the | 


horrible system which places a human bei ing 


in the hands of passionate, unprincipled per- | 


sons to treat as they please. Every lineament 


of slavery is detestable; it degrades the slave, | 


and the slave-holder still lower. He having 


the education of a civilized man, such bru-! 
tality sinks him beneath the one who has| 
been denied the blessing of education. Let | 


every one lift up his voice like a trumpet} 
against this abomination in the land. 


A. 8. 


For “* The Friend.” 
SPIDER ANECDOTE. 


On reading the interesting remarks on the 
habits of the spider, which appeared in “ The 
Friend,” a few weeks past, I was strongly 
reminded of a circumstance that once came 


and when we recollect that the co-| 


micile, and commenced throwing out their 
slender threads to repair the mischief. After 
giving this lesson of industry and economy to 
her offspring, and appearing quite s 
| settled down again very snugly into her cor- 
/ner, where I left her, with the reflection, that 
if f had been as careful a housekeeper as 


,my little friend I should have lost this inte- 
| resting opportunity of watching her sagacious 


destruction of | 
One blow from this powerful | 
looking slave would have felled his master to, 
but he did not offer to raise a! 
To see a man in years. 
thus abused by his educated inferior, I con-| 


A. M. C. 


management. 


Burlington. 


For “ The Friend.” 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


A mother sat beside the couch 
Where lay her infant boy, 

In the calm sleep to childhood given 
Ere worldly cares annoy. 

The babe was beautiful !—she gazed 
With all a mother’s pride, 

And deemed the loveliest on earth 
Was slumbering by her side. 


That feeling passed—and love and fear 
Were mingled in her breast ; 

She thought of fature hours, when care 
Or pain might banish rest. 

And thought that he—that even he 
So beautiful and pure, 

Forsaking virtue’s path, might stray 
Where specious crimes allure. 





How calm and innocent his breast! 
Could guilt e’er enter there ? 

Would his e’er be a felon’s death ? 
She breathed a mental prayer, 

That rather now—e’en though so dear, 
That now, while undefiled, 

Pure as when heaven bestowed the gift, 
It would recall her child. 


Going into a room| 


being enlarged, it had burst, and | 


that the | 


satisfied 
‘that all would be attended to, the old lady 





A prophet entered,— one who came 
Led by the unerring “ Word,” 
And answered to her secret thought, 
“Woman ! thy prayer is heard.” 
And it was heard !—a few more days, 
To that loved child were given ; 
And then, secure from future ill, 
His spirit was in heaven. 


10th mo. 6th, 1836. ELia 


For “ The Friend.” 
The following form of a marriage certifi- 
| cate, taken from a re cord formerly belonging 
to Fishlake meeting, near Thom, in York- 
shire, was copied about fifty years ago for a 
valued female minister from Philadelphia, 
then in England. As it will not exclude 
|much more important matter, and is withal 
somewhat of a curiosity, | send it for in- 
sertion in * The Friend.” Verus. 


George Musgrave loved Ann Brook, and 
she became his wife, publicly in the congre- 
| gation, upon the twentieth day of the tenth 
|month, in the year 1663. Signed by seven- 
, teen witnesses. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—Jacob 
Justice, No. 90, Vine street; Edward B. 
Garrigues, corner of Sixth and Spsing Gar- 
den streets; James R. Greeves, southeast 
corner of Pine and Eighth street. 

Superintendents.—John and Lietitia Red- 
mond. 

Atiending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Porter 

A stated meeting of the ‘“ Concord Aux- 
| iliary Bible Association of Friends,” will be 
held at Friends’ meeting-house, Middletown, 
on second day, the 14th instant, at 11 o'clock 
A. M. 

Jessz J. Manis, Sec’y. 


llth mo. 5th, 1826. 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Hopewell, Va., 
on the 14th d ay of ninth month last, Isaac Hoar, to 
Racnen N. danghter of Mahlon Scholfield. 





Diep, at his residence in Edgement, Delaware 
, county, Pa., on the 12th of tenth month last, ALBin 
| YARNALL, a member of Middletown meeting, in the 
/ 40th year of his age. 
on third day morning, the 19th of tenth month, 
1056, our esteemed friend CLementine Sanps, widow 
of the well known David Sands, believed to be in the 
| 91st year of her age. She was one of the happy 
| number that held fast the beginning of her faith and 
| confidence, steady and firm unto the end. She gave 
| many marks of true discipleship, by her love to the 
brethren, and was dearly beloved by her friends and 
| neighbours. She was a member of Cornwall monthly 

| meeting, a and filled with propriety and usefulness the 
‘important station of an elder in the church, for more 
| than fifty years; her mind was clear and peaceful to 
the end. This our dear friend affords another proof 
of the truth of holy writ, “They that are planted in 
the house of the Lord, shall flourish in the courts of 
our God, they shall still bring forth fruit in old age, 
| they shall be fat and flourishing.” 
on the 3d of ninth month last, at the louse ot 
| John Griffith, Frederick county, Va., Mary Grirrits, 
widow of the late Jolin Griffith, Sen’r., in the 94th 
year of her age, a respected member of Hopewell 
monthly meeting. 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” | house, because of the quietness I enjoyed. I | witness arose, which caused sore distress of 
‘ was often comforted in my heart in those | mind; and in this condition, | seemed just 
ALICE HAYES. - | ate ; ; 
days, though | knew not from whence it/about to step out of time into eternity. I 
In my juvenile years I was particularly fond | came. saw, if 1 died in this state, my portion must 
of religious biography, and read with avidity| “As I thus continued in well-doing, (ac-| be with the unbelievers and disubedient, in 
what fell in my way; particularly the auto- | cording to the best of my knowledge, ) the |the lake that burns with fire and brimstone 
biography of Friends ; and, I have no doubt, | Lord was pleased to appear in an extraordi-|for evermore. And just would God have 
they were made the instruments of much| nary manger, and a sweet visitation I had; | been, if he had cut me off for my covenant- 
good to me. Having recently met with a/|for [ was led into a deep silence before the | breaking, and disobedience : dreadful it was 
short account of Alice Hayes, written by her-| Lord, there to wait, and durst not utter|to me, to behold my time so short, and the 
self, and entitled “ A Legacy y, or W idow’s | words, notwithstanding I had gathered much, | work I had to do so great. Oh! the horror 
Mite,” and being much inte srested with it, || in the brain, of good words and scripture sen- | and amazement I lay under, to think how to 
propose offering some extracts for insertion | tences ; but now | came to see that would not | endure the torment I deserved. Oh! let the 
in “* The Friend.” Her simple and unaffected | do. After this manner that time was spent, | thoughts of this sink deep into the heart of 
style, though not suited to please the ear of|and a good time it was to me; it was the jevery one that reads these lines, that they 
the learned, may be none the-less adapted to} Lord’s doing, and he shall have the praise of | may become prepared, and truly fitted for 
the tastes of those who are willing to receive | it; blessed be his name for ever !” ithe kingdom of rest and peace, when pale 
instruction with the simplicity of a child, and} About this time she consegted to accom-|death looks them in the face. ‘Then will it 
are not therefore fastidious about the manner. | pany some of her neighbours who were going | be easier with them than it was with me; for 
Alice Hayes was born in Hertfordshire, in| out of curiosity to a Friends’ meeting, to hear | no mortal can tell the disquiet [I lay in for 
1657, and was educated in religious profession | and see a ‘“* woman preacher, greatly esteemed | several nights and days, looking for that 
with the church of England. Her mother died | among the Quakers." ** When I came to the | dreadful sentence, ‘ Depart hence, for time 
when she was very young, but old enough to} meeting,” she says, “ it made a great impres- | here is no more.’ Oh! the fervent cries and 
remember her tenderness and affection for her. | sion upon my mind. The solidity of the peo-| prayers I put up to the Lord at this time, 
The harsh treatment she received from her | ple, and the weighty frame of spirit they were | that he would be pleased to spare me this one 
mother-in-law, induced her at the age of six-| under, occasioned many deep thoughts to pass | time more ; and | begged all that came near 
teen years to seek that peace in the families through my heart, by ‘behok ling so much dif-| me, to pray for me. My cry was, ‘ Spare 
of others which she could not enjoy under | ference between their way of worship, and | me a little longer, and try me once more, and 
her father’s roof. She bears testimony to|that of those among whom I went. After|I will become a new creature.’ 
the early and continued visitations of Divine | some time of silence, a woman stood up, and ‘ Thus I ventured once again to enter into 
grace, setting her sins in order before her | spoke, whose testimony affected my heart, and | covenant with the Lord; who, in great mercy 
and reproving her for misspent time. Speak- | tendered my spirit, so that | could not refrain | and pity, looked upon me, and spared, and 
ing of her spiritual exercises in childhood, | from weeping: but, alas! alas! after the meet- pardoned, and raised me from the brink of 
and of the sorrow she felt for so long neglect- | ing was over, the enemy soon prevailed again, |the grave. Oh! the 
ing to attend to the reproofs of instruction, 
she says, “* Then was I grieved to think the 
Lord of glory should have so long knocked 


| 
| 
| 


boundless mercies of 
and darkened that little sense I had, by his | | God ; how shall they be sufficiently set forth 


instruments without, and suggestions within, | by me! everlasting glory be given unto him; 
so that I went no more to any such meeting | Jet all that is within me praise his name. And 


at the door of my dark heart, and waited for | for several years. _forasmuch as it pleased him to hear my peti- 
entrance, and that I had so long kept out ‘Through the Lord’s goodness to me, I | | tion, and to raise me up again, and to give 


him who still followed me with his judgments, | spent all my spare time either in reading or|me a little strength, a remembrance of that 
and in great mercy to my poor soul, often|in getting alone, or in some religious per- | state seized me daily, and called for perform- 
brought me into deep sorrow. The consi-| formance, and continued diligent and faithful | ance of my vows and promises to become a 
deration of my latter end he laid weightily | to the trust that my master and mistress re-| new creature. 

before me, and the thoughts of eternity, and | posed in me, to their satisfaction, and my} «And now I began (according to the best 
the words ‘ ever and ever,’ laid fast hold of me. | own too, being we ll pleased with my place.” 
Then, oh! the trouble and surprise that 1} She remained at service two or three years | and evening I failed not to pray, and to read 
was in, insomuch that I could not tell what | after this, and was married to a man with \the Scriptures and other books which I took 
course to take, neither unto whom to discover | whom she lived happily for a time, their out- | to be good ones, constantly going to the public 
| 
| 





of my knowledge) after this manner: morning 


my distressed condition. Sometimes I have | ward affairs prospering also. Of this period | worship if able; also resolving to have a care 
gone into company, and striven that way to| she thus writes, “ But, oh! to be lamented it | both of my words and actions, and to act 
divert my sorrow, but that would not do;| was, that I missed the way; for being re- | justly by all men. And I thought I would 
and then I would seek some secret place, and | covered from my lameness,* and grown! walk ve ry humb!y before the Lord, in order 
there I would fall upon my knees, and pour strong, living in heart’s content with a loving | to become a new creature; for he let me see 
out my spirit before the Lord, begging for | husband, and outward things prospering, Ticket it was holiness he called for at my hands, 
mercy and forgiveness at his hands. | forgot, like Israel of old, the. tender dealings | and that it was my duty to persevere therein, 
“Now [ am about to relate, how the wise | and mercies of so gracious a God, and the | not for a day, a week, a month, or a year; 
hand of the Almighty guided me. After I left| promises and covenants I had made with| put if I would be saved, I must hold out to 
my father’s house, 7 went enquiring for a, him; and I gave myself what liberty my un- | the end. 
place, and soon heard of one, where I con-| stable mind desired. | Now, notwithstanding I set myself about 
tinued some time, and was well beloved in| ‘ And thus I went on for about a year and | stric tly to observe the aforesaid performances, 
the family, and I served them honestly, and|a half after marriage; when the Lord, with | many months had not gone over my head, be- 
in love. But it may not be amiss to relate | an eye of pity, looked upon my wretched and | fore I found a very strange alteration and 
how I spent my time at my first service, with | mise ‘rable condition, and laid his hand upon | operation in me, the like I had never felt be- 
relation to religion, which was after this man- | me, in order to awaken me out of this false | fore; the foundation of the earth within me 
ner: I kept close and constant, as opportunity | ease, and by sickness brought me near to| began to be shaken, and strange and wonder- 
permitted, in going to the public worship, and | death. T hen my conscience bei ing thoroughly | ful it was to me. I had hoped, that now be- 
very often went alone into private places to| awakened, | beheld my backslidings and dis- | ing found in the aforesaid practice, | should 
pray, and greatly delighted to read the Scrip- | obedience with amazement : horror and con- | have witnessed peace and comfort, but behold 
tures, and to get good passages by heart; and|demnation took fast hold upon me, and the |the contrary; instead of peace, came trouble 
when my hand has been in my labour, my and sorrow, wars and commotions; I feared 
heart was meditating on good matter, and 1 * She mentions before that she had been sorely af. that my condition was such, that never was 
was very glad that I was from my father’s} flicted in this way. the like; not knowing that the messenger of 














THE FRIEND. 


the covenant was coming to his temple, even | good ; ; may the Lord bring thousands more | religious Society, are awakened to a lively 
he after whom my soul had been seeking ; | through this inward experience to make an| sense of the iniquity and horrors of slavery, 
and that he must sit there, that is, in my | offering to God in righteousness; for nothing | as now existing in these United States, and 
heart, * as a refiner with fire,’ and ‘as a fuller | short of it will do, or stand in the great and | are made willing to become, on gospel prin- 
with soap, to clear his own place,’ which was | notable day of the Lord. ciples, the open advocates for suffering and 
defiled by the usurper, who had taken up his| “ After this manner did the Almighty in| | degraded humanity; and are labouring on the 
habitation there too long. Oh! it was a long| great loving-kindness deal with me, his judg- | | ground which we, as a religious society, have 
time indeed that the Lord of life and glory| ments being mixed with mercy to the un- | for many years occupied in relation to this 
was kept out of his habitation, for an entrance | worthiest of thousands. And as | continued | | subject ; ; and we desire to encourage them 
into which he had waited and knocked nearly | in patience, resolving to press forward to-| in the good work of promoting mercy, right- 
twenty years; in which time there was muc h|wards the mark, various were the inward | eousness, and peace in the earth ; and we do 
fuel for the fire, and much work for the re-| states I passed through. Yet by the assist-| most affectionately desire that all our deer 
finer, whose skilful, as well as merciful hand, | ance of the light of Christ, (without which I | Friends may be so alive to our testimony 
preserved me in the furnace. The bad part) had surely fallen in the vast howling wilder- | against slavery, that none may through pre- 
in me was so great, and the good so small, | ness, w here so many dangers did attend,) I | |judice or otherwise, cast any discouragements 
that I thought all would perish together : for} came to witness in the gospel dispensation, | in the way of such as are faithfully labouring 
the heat of that fire in my heart was great | what Israel of old passed through, while in | to promote universal emancipation, whether 
and terrible, so that, like David, I was re ady | Egypt’s land, and by the Red sea; and their | such labourers be found within or without the 
to say, ‘ My bones are all out of joint ;’ and | travels through the ‘deeps, with their coming | pale of our Society. 
in the depth of my distress, the enemy was | up on the banks of deliverance ; and likewise} “ We feel ourselves called upon at this 
very strong with his temptations. But oh!) their travels through the great and terrible | time, affectionately and tenderly to caution 
the kindness of God to me in that day, ‘ for! wilderness, where were the fiery serpents and all our dear Friends, to take no part in, nor 
then did succour come in the time of need.’ | Scorpions, and the drought, w herein there | render any aid, to any political association on 
The old adversary was strong, and not will-| was no water, as in Deut. viii. 15.’ the subject of African slavery, which is, or 
ing to lose his habitation, and have his goods eis ‘3 im may be founded on principles either directly 
spoiled; but Christ the stronger, overcame | ee \or indirectly having a tendency to promote 
him in due time, and cast him out, and blessed | | the unrighteous work of expatriation, it being 
be God, in a good measure, spoiled his goods. | SLAVERY. our settled conviction that this work, as a 
The strugglings that [ felt in those times, I | From the Minutes of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 1836. | condition to the slaves’ being set at liberty, i 1s 
hope will never be forgotten ; and my desire | unjust and oppressive. 
is, that these lines of experience may, and I | The Friends to whom the subject of slavery | Jt ig with feelings of much tenderness 
do believe they will, be of service to some ‘and the epistle from the Yearly Meeting of} that we venture to suggest to yourconsideration 
poor distressed traveller, that may have such London on that subject were referred, have | whether the time has not arrived, in which it 
steps to trace. | paopenne that the epistle be printed ; and an | will be most safe for the members of our re- 
“ Truly I thought, that if I had met with /essay of an introductory epistle to our own| | ligious Society to refrain from becoming mem- 
the account of any that had gone through | Meeting, having heen produced by the com-| bers of other societies, though their object in 
such exercise, it would have been some help ‘mittee and read in this meeting, was adopted. | | relation to this important subject may be in 
to me. IL searched the Scriptures from one | The number of 2000 copies was ‘agreed on, to! strict accordance with our own. We appre- 
end to the other, and read several books, but _be divided among the quarters ; and the care | hend it cannot be expedient for us to be mem- 
I thought none reached my state to the full ; of the printing was referred to the committee | hers of two or more societies for the promo- 
the third of Lamentations, and many of on the printing of this meeting’s minutes. The | tion of the same object.” 
the Psalms, and the seventh of the Romans, | mtroductory epistle is as follows : The epistle on slavery from London Yearly 
did somewhat affect me at times, whereby a! To Friends of Indiana Yearly Meeting. Meeting is as follows : 
little hope would arise in the thought that the) “ Dear Friends,—We have at this time re-| From our Yearly Meeting, held in Lon- 
writers of these had passed through something | ceived an epistle from our brethren in Eng- | don, by adjournments from the 18th of the 
of it. And, oh, the bitter whisperings of Satan, | land, on the subject of slavery, which we | 5th month, to the 25th of the same inclusive, 
and the thoughts that passed through my mind, | herewith transmit to you, earnestly desiring | 1836. 
such as my very soul hated! yet such were | that all our dear Friends may be encouraged | To the Yearly Meeting of Friends of Indiana. 
the suggestions of the enemy, ‘that he would | to support this, our Christian testimony, in| “ Dear Friends,—This meeting has been 
charge them upon me, as if they were my/the spirit of the gospel, without any compro- | introduced | into a feeling of deep sympathy 
own: but the Lord, in his own due time, gave mise of principle whatever. Let us bear in| with the victims of slavery, and of the slave 
me to see, ‘that he was a liar from the be-!mind that God hath made of one blood all | ‘trade in your land. The faithfulness with 
ginning.’ ‘nations to dwell on the face of the earth ;| which many of your ancestors bore their tes- 
“ And indeed had not a secret hand of | that Christ died for the children of Africa as/timony against ‘this unrighteous system, not 
power supported me in this my bewildered for us, and that they are alike the objects of| only by precept, but by an example involving 
state, I had surely fainted, and laid down in redeeming love with ourselves, and that no| | great personal sacrifices, has been gratefully 
the depth of despair. Day and night was | course of conduct towards them which we | brought to our remembrance ; and when we 
alike to me; there was no flying from the would not that they should exercise towards | consider how fully you have washed your own 
‘presence of the Lord, and@ his righteous! us, can be approbated by our Almighty Fa- | hands of this i iniquity, and how long you have 








judgments,’ which pursued me, and were now | ther who is in heaven. continued to deplore the existence of this enor- 
poured upon the transgressing nature in me,| “ We remain unshaken in the belief that the | |mous evil, we trust we may cordially unite 


which had long continued, and taken deep | application of these principles would lead us | together, in deeply commiserating the eondi- 
root. Now was the refiner’s fire very hot, in| to divest ourselves of all prejudice against this| tion of more than two millions of these un- 
order to burn up the dross and the tin. Oh! ‘long injured and cruelly oppressed people ; | bappy victims of the laws of your country, 
happy man and happy woman, that doth thus | and engage us unitedly to labour as way may | who, for no crime of their own, are unjustly 
abide the day of his coming; for sure I am, | open, in the light of the gospel, for their de- | deprived of their personal liberty; liable to 
‘ his fan is in his hand,’ and if men will but|liverance out ‘of slavery, and admission to a| the cruel dissolution of the tenderest ties of 
submit when he appears, he will thoroughly | full enjoyment of their inalienable rights as/ nature, and a large proportion of them sunk 
do that for them which no other can do, / citizens, in common with ourselves. into the depths of moral degradation. 
‘ purge the floor,’ which is man’s heart, where} “It is a satisfaction to us to learn, that} “ The sufferings of these wretched outcasts 
the chaff is to be burnt. there are many now in our much beloved | of society are doubtless not unnoticed by Him 
“This is the baptism that doth people|country, who, though not members of our|who died to save them; and as we must all 
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look to Him for the extension of mercy to-| large portion of even your free community, | of their condition and his own, his soul grew 


wards ourselves, let us be careful to lose no 
opportunity of showing mercy to our fellow- | 
man, by seeking to alleviate his afflictions. 

“ We regret ‘that the ultimate object of the | 
act, which lately passed our legislature, for | 
the abolition of slavery, in all the dependen- 

cies of the British empire, has been delayed | 

by a term of apprenticeship, which is now} 
proved to have been entirely unnecessary, by 
the safety and advantage with which imme- | 
diate ernancipation was effected in Antigua 
and the Bermudas, two of our West India | 
colonies. 

‘It was under the divine blessing, 
the powerful influence of Christian principle, 


that this act of justice was at length accom- | 
and in humble grateful recollection | 
of the conspicuous part which our religious So- | 
ciety took in this great work, we have abun- | 


plished ; 


dant reason to believe that we were made in- 
strumental in awakening many of our fellow- 
Christians, of other denominations, to a sense 
of their religious obligations, on this deeply 
interesting subject. 

“The noble sacrifices which your fore- 


fathers made for the support of that princi- | 


ple which you have so consistently maintain- 
ed :—That man cannot hold property in his 
fellow-man,—has placed you in a position 
more advantageous than that of any other | 
body of professing Christians, for holding up 


prominently to view this testimony, on pure 


Christian principle. We affectionately desire | 


to strengthen your hands, in meekly, yet 
boldly advocating this cause of justice and 


humanity, and in a steady perseverance in| 


promoting it, however discouraging your cir- 
cumstances may appear. 
“ Fully aware that you have greater diffi- 


culties to encounter than we had, in advocat- | 


ing the cause of the oppressed, we sincerely 
sympathize with you, but earnestly desire that 
by the help of the Lord, you may be enabled | 
firmly to advance in this labour of love, in| 
the full persuasion that the path of duty will 
ever be found to be the path of true safety. 
“ It is with lively feelings of interest in ‘the 
welfare and prosperity of your country, that 
we venture to suggest to your consideration, | 
whether there are not indications of an ap- | 


} 
proaching crisis in this momentous question, 


in which it will mainly depend, under Divine | 
Providence, on the faithful conduct of those | 
who act on Christian principle, whether 
slavery shall be abolished in your land by | 
peaceful legislation, or by confusion and vio-| 
lence. We desire to unite with you in ear- 
nest prayer to the Father of mercies, that he 
would be pleased to protect you in all your, 
dangers, preserve your country in tranquillity | 
and peace, and hasten the day of universal 
freedom. 

“ Living as we do in a land where slavery | 
is unknown, we may not be able to make suf- 
ficient allowance for those prejudices to which | 
a closer connection with this great evil insen- 
sibly leads. But in remembering that God| 


hath made of one blood all nations of men, to| 


dwell on all the face of the earth, may you be) 


through | 


the cruelty of unmerited degradation. 
“ When we consider that - every human be- 


much more uneasy. 


“ As for my wicked neighbours,” says he, 


| ing, of whatever colour, or of whatever clime, | “ they thrive in the world, they increase in 


is equally with ourselves an object of redeem- | 
ing love and mercy, and that all those who by | 
| obe dience to his Holy Spirit, are enabled to| 
work out their souls’ salvation, will meet to- | 
| gether i in one kingdom of rest, and peace, and | 
joy: we_entreat you, whilst we desire it for | 
| ourselves, to seek after and cherish that spirit | 
lof Christian love, which enables us to consi- 
der every country as our country, and every | 
man as our brother. 

‘“‘ In the earnest desire that the blessing of 
the Lord may rest upon you, and upon your 
labours in this righteous cause, 

We remain with love your friends. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting, 
Samvuet Tuxe, Clerk. 


Selected fur‘ The Friend.” | 


the charge with indignation. 


man, or find any room in the same heart, 


ligion consists in an intercourse of divine and | 
human love; yet this very malignant vice | 
makes her way sometimes into the very soul | 
that is born of God, and that hopes to be an| 
inhabitant of heaven. But it generally takes | 
care to conceal its name, and to disguise its 
odious appearance, that it may not be known 
in the heart where it dwells. It too often, 
|indeed, breaks out before the eyes of the 
world, to the shame and scandal of religion, 
and ¢ appears in its own most hateful form, re- 
| joicing in mischief; but it much more fre-| 
| quently sits brooding within, fretting at the 





ENVY. 
| Envy is a malignant vice, of so hateful an| Christendom; but this is a fruitless wish. A 
aspect ‘and so black a character that every | person who has an affluence of all the bless- 
man abhors it, when appearing in its own | ings of life, except perfect health and public 
colours; and whosoever is accused, renounces | honour, i is sometimes confined to his chamber 
| by small indispositions, while his next neigh- 
Could one ever suppose that envy should| bour is half gone in a dangerous consumption. 
| mix itself with the blood and spirits of a good| But he walks about the fields and rides in the 








melancholy gloom and painful horror round | 


peace and welfare of others, and spreads a| 


all the chambers of the soul, if the sun but | 


| shine upon a neighbour’s house. 


There is many a Christian indulges this| 


secret iniquity, a 
out the reproaches of conscience, because he | 
cannot believe his conduct deserves this name. 
And whither can I send such a one to learn 
the nature of this sin better than to his Bible? | 

The holy psalmist was once overtaken with | 
/a fit of envy ; and after he had been divinely 
convinced and ashamed of it, the way w here- 


and practises this vice with-| 


in he confesses and describes it is this: he | 


‘enlarged his ideas of the prosperity of the! 
wicked, he spread abroad all their honours | 
and their riches before the eyes of his imagi- | 
nation, and magnified every circumstance of 
| their health, their strength, and all their com- 
forts of life; but he conceals or lessens all 
| their troubles, as though they had nothing to 
complain of; while at the same time “his | 
mouth was filled with complaints of his own| 
sorrows. 


He painted his own grievances up- | | 


riches, they are not in trouble like other men, 
nor are they plagued as | am. Their eyes 
stand out with fatness, they have more than 
heart can wish, they oppress and prosper, 
| they are encompassed with pride and honours, 
they are gay and wanton in their garments 
of oppression and violence; in life their 
| strength is firm, and they die easy, for they 
have no painful agonies in their death; but 


|as for me, the waters of a full cup are wrung 


out to me; all the day long have I been 
plagued and chastened every morning.” 
The good man, when he felt this evil tem- 


| per working in him, indulged it. too much at 


first ; but upon a just review he chid himself, 


and submitted to call it by its proper name : 
|** | was envious at the foolish when I saw the 


prosperity of the wicked.” 
O that it had been found only among the 
| Jews and heathen, and never broke into 


He 


country, if possible to preserve his life. 


where there is a savour of true religion ? Re. receives his friends, with becoming cheerful- 


ness and pleasure, and is much honoured and 
esteemed by all his acquaintance, nor yet be- 
| yond his merit. 

Go visit his affluent friend, and he enter- 
tains you with nothing but long tiresome com- 
plaints of his own pains and ailments, and, 
with a sensible anguish at heart, tells you 
that he hears his neighbour laugh ‘aloud with 
his companions, that he rides about at ease, 
while himself is a prisoner. And while he 
enlarges on all the topics that make his own 
life any way uncomfortable, he takes as much 
pains to expatiate upon all the better circum- 
stances of his neighbour; he spreads them 
abroad in their most ample forms, and with 
an inward resentment paints out his happiness 
in glaring colours. He magnifies it to a vast 
excess in his own fancy and before his friends, 
that he may seem to have some reason to sup- 
port his uneasy comparison and his inward 
| disquietude of soul. Some of those who visit 
him happen to speak well of his neighbour, 
and while they pity his dying circumstances, 
they mention his virtues with praise. “Ah,” 
says the affluent friend, “‘ my neighbour walks 
at his pleasure,~—he is courted and caressed, 
and he loves those that caress him; but if 
they knew all that I have heard of him, they 
would change their opinion, and regret his 
| honours.” 

Thus he grows peevish with all around him, 
‘and frets away a good part of his own health, 
because his neigbours are not confined to their 
chamber too. He loses all his good charac- 
ter by endeavouring to sully that of his neigh- 
| bour, nor can you ever please him, unless you 
find fault with some of his acquaintance, sink 


enabled to labour against the influence of this| on his fancy in the darkest colours, and the| their names a little, and diminish their praise. 


baneful feeling, which has inflicted upon a 


|most dismal shapes, and by the comparison 


Watrs. 
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The whole matter was finally left in charge | Meeting of London, on the subject of negro 
with the meeting for sufferings, to take such| slavery, which being read, the meeting en- 
measures for this object as they should deem | tered into a serious consideration of this mo- 
| proper. | mentous concern, and appointed a large com- 
————===e=s | Having been favoured with the solemnizing | mittee, who recommended the printing of the 
The Yearly Meeting of Friends for the! presence “of the Head of the Church during | epistle, and aiso an introductory address to 
Western Shore of Maryland, &c. convened | the course of its deliberations, grateful for| their members. See page 47. 
at Baltimore, on the 31st of tenth month, and | the favour, and with renewed desires to w alk | The interesting subject of education claimed 
continued by adjournments until the 3d inst. | more worthy of the many mercies received | the serious attention of the meeting, and the 
The number of men in attendance was rather | from the Lord’s hand, the me eting closed to| reports from the several quarters evinced that 
less than on some former occasions, but the| meet again at the usual time next year, if the care and labours of Friends have already 
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aggregate of both sexes was larger than usual. | consistent with the Divine Will. | accomplished much, and promise to be crown- 
Several Friends from other yearly meetings | _- 'ed with the most happy results. 
attended. | ‘The Yearly Meeting of Friends of Indiana, The committee on the establishment of a 


The business which usually claims the at-| convened at the usual time in last month, at| boarding school was continued, and a recom- 
tention of these annual assemblies was trans- | ' Richmond, Wayne county, in that state. It|mendation sent down to the quarterly meet- 
acted, during which much brotherly love and | was largely attended, and Friends were fa-| ings to enter into free subscriptions for the 
respect for each other’s opinions and feelings | voured to transact the business of Society in| promotion of this object. A committee was 
were evinced, and the several matters for| much harmony. Various important subjects | also appointed to digest a plan and regula- 


consideration resulted with great unity. engaged the ‘attention of the mee ting, and | tions for the contemplated school, to be pro- 
The reading of the epistles of correspon- | were satisfactorily resulted. posed to the next yearly meeting. 
dence from other co-ordinate bodies, furnished| The committee who stand appointed to at-| ‘The plan pursued by this yearly meeting 


proof of the cheering fact that, remotely as ; tend to the Christian instruction and civiliza-|to “ascertain its actual condition as regards 
the different portions of our Society are lo-|tion of the Shawnese Indians, reported that | the means of education, and what proportion 
cated as respects each other, a remarkable | they were endeavouring to make arrange-|of its members are in the way of receiving it, 
degree of Christian love and oneness of senti- | ments for establishing and supporting a school appears to us the only one on which any reli- 
ment on the great truths of our holy religion, | among them, and that they had the prospect | ance can be placed ‘for accuracy, and to be 
continue to characterize us. It might truly | of receiving funds sufficient to justify them in| worthy of the imitation of every yearly meet- 
be said that these documents spoke the same | this undertaking, and also for employing a|jing. Each quarter sends up a statement of 
language. family as superintendents. They ferther state | the number of schools within its limits, under 

fn considering the state of Society, the de-| that the Shawnese are peaceable and healthy, | the care and control of Friends,—the number 
ficiencies still lingering within our borders as have plenty of old corn, and have raised fine | of neighbourhoods destitute of such schools— 
respects the due ‘attendance of meetings for| crops the present season. ithe number of children who go to Friends’ 
worship and diseipline ; the practice of tale-| At the yearly meeting held in 1835, the|schools—the number of children receiving 
bearing and detraction; the eager pursuit of | proposal to establish an asylum for the insane | instruction in schools not taught by, or under 
worldly treasures, and the departures from under the care of that body, was referred to| the care of Friends—and the number who are 
Christian moderation and simplicity in dress, |a large committee, who reported this year|not in the way of receiving instruction. From 
language, the furniture of houses, and the that no Way opene d at prese nt to go into the | the summary ‘of this interesting and important 
manner of living, engaged the close and|measure; the subject is again referred to| | information, it appears there are eighty-nine 
weighty attention of the meeting, and much/ next year. |schools under the control of Friends—fifty- 
pertinent admonition was imparted. Anepistle The reports stated that five meetings for | two neighbourhoods destitute of them—3481 
of advice to subordinate meetings and mem-| worship, and six preparative, and two monthly | | children going to Friends’ schools—2000 go- 
bers, expressive of the concern of the meeting | mectings had been established during the past | ing to schools not taught by Friends—and 
on these accounts, was prepared and directed| year. ‘The list of deceased ministers and | 409 not at present in the w ay of receiving in- 


to be printed for general distribution. elders is unusually large. | struction. We hope that all the other yearly 
A communication on the subject of slavery! For some years past the yearly meeting | meetings may be induced to follow the exam- 


was received from our brethren at their! has had a standing committee to render aid | 
yearly meeting in London, expressing their | to the people of colour in respect to the edu- | 
sympathy with the poor, injured, and abused | cation of their children, &c.; from which the | 
children of Africa, and encouraging Friends | following report was read, viz. 
to stand firmly and nobly in their behalf. 


ple of this close inspection into the real state 
of its members as respects education. If ever 
the disadvantages under which many now la- 
'bour, from the want of schooling and the faci- 
to ia ad ca aaa Oa aoa ‘lities of obtaining it, are removed, the first step 
This touching and appropriate document pro-| ss : Ro | must be to know how great that want is ; and 
duced much kindred feeling in the meeting, |“ 10 the Yearly Meeting now sitting. \though the results in some cases might be 
and strong desires were felt that our religious} “‘ At a meeting of the general committee, | startling, yet it is better to be apprised of 
Society throughout this extensive continent | 02 the concerns of the people of colour, met | them, than to be slumbering in supine in- 
might unite in again taking up this righteous | 9 White Water, the 3d of the 10th month, | difference and wilful ignorance over a wide- 
concern, and pleading the cause of the op- | 1836, reports were received from all a spread evil. 

pressed negro on the ground of Christian | branches of this committee, from which i | ‘The yearly meeting closed on seventh day, 

principles, apart from all political excitement | appears that Friends have paid attention rothe ithe 8th of 10th month, with feelings of gra- 
and conflicting party associations. This is|bject of their appointment. And in several|titude for the renewed extension of divine 
the ground on which, as a Society, we have |of the branches, advice and some assistance | mercy and goodness, solemnizing the minds 
always placed our exertions on this moment- | has been rendered in promoting the school! of Friends, and qualifying for the satisfactory 
ous concern; and it was believed that such | education of coloured children, within their | transaction of the various concerns which en- 
an appeal, coming from a body who have limits. Also, that Miami and White Lick | gaged their attention. 

long since cleaned their hands of this sin, | branches, are still engaged in endeavouring | ~ 
and at no small sacrifices of property and to assist some coloured individuals in procur- | Maxnriep, on third day, the 11th of tenth month last, 
ease, and marked with the meekness and | ing their freedom, who are believed to be ille- | at Friends’ meeting-house, in Solebury, Bucks county, 
gentleness, yet force, of gospel truth, could gally held in bondage. | Joun Witpman, of Lower Wakefield, Bucks county, te 
not fail to produce some effect; and that at} ‘“‘ Taken from the minutes of the commit- | Ann Comrort, of the former place. 

least it would be once more raising our voice | t©¢, need 


in behalf of our oppressed and suffering co- Wetiram Tapert, Clerk.” PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
loured brethren. 











An epistle was received from the Yearly Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 
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